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ed Fata Morgana. His descriptions seemed steeped in
odours, and his every phrase perfumed in attar of roses.'
But the novelist also gives us a more sinister portraiture
af the actual conduct of responsible Englishmen in India.
With probably Sir Thomas Rumbold in his mind, he
describes the 'president of the Council' at Madras as 'an
able and active but unconscientious man who, neither in
his own affairs, nor in those of the Company, was sup-
posed to embarrass himself much about the means which
he used to attain his object.' Apart from the obvious mo-
ral challenge, Scott in this novel displays his extraordina-
rily accurate knowledge of Indian scenes and Indian life.
His painting is as vivid, his details as exact as when he is
describing hi* own beloved Scotland. He was intensely
interested both in local customs and the romantic scene,
and as he says in his Preface, 'India is the true place for
a Scot to thrive in.' What effect this novel had on Eng-
lish public opinion at that time, is not difficult to guess.
He spread the impressions first made by Burke; he point-
ed out afresh the moral challenge, inherent in any sensi-
tive response of an Englishman towards India; he pictur-
ed the blazing promises by which India had fascinated
the brains of young Britishers. And lastly he is the first
English novelist to have drawn on India for VomaE3?
material.

There are still two more writers to be considered,
-Thackeray and^Ruskin. Thackeray's case is probably
-"representative of the Victorian attitude to India in gene-
ral* For though, on the one hand, he is a remoulder of
the sinister impression made on England by the Nabobs
which has never been entirely forgotten, he also takes the
opportunity in his novel The Newcomes, to satirize the